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German  Politics  and  the  East-West  Deadlock 

BY  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CAREY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government,  Barnard  College;  Expert 
Consultant,  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany,  summer  1948 

THE  political  future  of  Germany  is  a  great  ques-  ters,  all  subjects  for  discussion  were  indefinitely 


tion  mark.  The  answers  to  the  questions  of  that 
political  future  may  well  determine  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Throughout  all  possible  answers  run  the 
threads  of  fears  of  renewed  German  aggression 
and  yet  of  need  for  German  contribution  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Is  one  government  either  desirable  or  pos¬ 
sible  for  Germany  and  what  kind  should  it  be? 
Should  Germany  be  a  member  of  a  European 
federation?  What  is  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Germans  today?  What  should  be  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  new  German  government  or  governments 
and  the  German  people  to  the  occupying  powers? 
How  far  can  the  Germans  be  trusted  with  their 
own  political  destiny?  Above  all  rises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  the  role  of  Germany  will  be  vis-a-vis 
the  U.S.S.R.? 

SPLIT  BETWEEN  EAST-WEST  POWERS 

Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Potsdam  declara¬ 
tion,  divergencies  had  developed  between  the  for¬ 
mer  Allies.  The  economic  merger  of  the  British 
and  the  United  States  zones  at  the  close  of  1946 
sharpened  the  division.  By  the  end  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
December  1947,  differences  over  reparations,  per¬ 
missible  level  of  German  industry  and  possible 
German  political  and  governmental  organization 
had  become  more  pronounced,  and  Germany  itself 
was  split  into  isolated  economic  and  political  units. 
The  inability  of  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
France  to  agree  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  policies  con¬ 
cerning  Germany  led  to  the  London  conference* 
of  Western  powers  in  the  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1948.  The  decisions  of  the  conference,  in 
particular  to  establish  a  West  German  government, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  a  West  German  cur¬ 
rency  reform  in  June  served  further  to  deepen  the 
split  and  precipitate  the  Berlin  crisis. 

By  February  1948,  the  stalemate  in  the  four- 
power  Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany  had 
reached  such  a  point  that,  except  for  minor  mat- 

I.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  20,  1948,  pp.  8o7ff. 


postponed.^  A  month  later,  when  the  Western  rep¬ 
resentatives,  regarding  the  arrangements  of  the 
London  conferences  as  provisional  and  within  their 
own  competence,  refused  to  give  an  account,  the 
Soviet  representative  on  the  Control  Council 
charged  that  the  Western  powers  had  broken  down 
quadrapartite  control  machinery  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  Council  no  longer  existed  as  the  su¬ 
preme  governing  body  of  Germany.^  The  Soviet 
delegation  then  walked  out  of  the  meeting.  The 
Council  has  not  met  since. 

THE  BERLIN  IMPASSE 

The  Berlin  situation"*  is  only  the  latest  and  most 
serious  phase  of  the  breakdown  of  agreed  Allied 
policy  in  Germany.’  The  Western  powers,  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  growing  deadlock  in  the  Allied 
Control  Council  in  the  winter  of  1948  and  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  complete  collapse  of  Germany  because 
of  its  lack  of  economic  unity,  had  gone  ahead 
with  their  plans  for  West  German  economic 
and  political  rehabilitation.  The  immediate  cause 
was  the  currency  reform,  long  necessitated  by  the 
uncontrolled  inflation,  which  had  been  aggravated 
in  turn  through  issuance  of  undefined  quantities 
of  currency  by  the  Soviet  Military  Administration. 
Although  the  Soviet  government  maintained 

2.  Monthly  Report  (Control  Commission  for  Germany,  BE), 
February  1948,  p.  6;  Report  of  the  Military  Governor  (U.S. 
Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany),  February  1948, 

p.  I. 

3.  New  York_  Times,  March  21,  1948;  Monthly  Report  of  tht 
Military  Governor  (U.S.),  March  t948,  pp.  1-2;  Monthly  Repon 
(Control  Commission  for  Germany,  BE),  March  1948,  pp.  6,  18, 

4.  For  the  viewpoints  of  the  Western  governments,  see:  Thi 
Berlin  Crisis,  A  Report  on  the  Moscow  Discussions  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  1948),  Publication  3296;  Berlin,  An  Account  oi 
the  Events  Leading  Up  to  a  Reference  of  the  Berlin  Question 
to  the  United  Nations  (London),  Command  7534,  October  ii, 
1948;  La  Question  de  Berlin  devant  le  Conseil  de  Sectiritc. 
Notes,  Documentaires  et  Etudes.  No.  1,057  (Paris),  October- 
December  1948.  For  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  see  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Berlin  Question  (Moscow,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
1948). 

5.  P.  E.  Mosely,  “The  Berlin  Deadlock,”  American  Perspectivt, 
December  1948,  passim.  For  a  different  view,  see  F.  L.  Schu- 
man,  “Impasse  or  Exit,”  ibid. 
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that  the  Western  powers,  as  a  result  of  their  Lon¬ 
don  conferences,  had  created  economic  disorders 
in  the  Soviet  zone,  the  United  States  maintained 
that  Soviet  measures  had  violated  Allied  agree¬ 
ments  and  had  imposed  restrictions  on  Western 
communications  with  their  sectors  of  Berlin^ — 
months  before  the  currency  reform  in  Western 
Germany/  Thus,  on  March  30,  1948,  ten  days 
after  the  Soviet  representatives  had  walked  out 
of  the  Council  meeting,  the  Soviet  Deputy  Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  wrote  the  United  States  Military 
Government  that  new  provisions  regarding  com¬ 
munications  between  the  Soviet  and  United  States 
zones  would  take  effect  April  i,  1948.  The  United 
States  refused  to  agree.  Consequently,  on  the  day 
announced,  Soviet  authorities  denied  permission  to 
mail  cars  containing  packages  to  leave  Berlin  for 
the  West  and  two  days  later  closed  the  Hamburg- 
Berlin  and  Bavaria-Berlin  rail  routes. 

Following  the  announcement  on  June  18  of  the 
currency  reform  for  Western  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Military  Administration  suspended  all  passenger  traf¬ 
fic  by  both  train  and  road  from  the  Western  into  the 
Eastern  zones.®  Five  days  later  all  traffic  into  Berlin 
was  stopped  because  df  what  at  first  were  euphemis¬ 
tically  referred  to  as  “technical  difficulties”  on 
the  Berlin-Helmstedt  railroad  line.  The  Berlin 
central  electric  switch-control  station,  located  in 
the  Soviet  sector,  which  together  with  the  Soviet 
zone  had  been  supplying  nearly  89  per  cent  of  the 
electricity  of  the  Western  sectors  of  the  city,^  re¬ 
ported  a  coal  shortage  and  stopped  electric  power 
delivery  to  those  sectors.  Simultaneously  all  dis¬ 
tribution  of  supplies  from  the  Soviet  zone  to  the 
Western  sectors  was  forbidden.*®  The  same  day, 
the  United  States  and  Britain  retaliated  by  insti¬ 
tuting  a  counterblockade  of  the  Soviet  zone,  al¬ 
though  continuing  to  accept  trains  from  the  East. 
This  counterblockade  has  developed  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that,  by  the  beginning  of  1949,  the  Western 
powers  had  suspended  shipment  of  critical  ma- 

6.  The  divisions  of  Berlin  into  four  parts,  one  for  each  occu¬ 
pying  power,  are  called  “sectors,”  while  the  areas  of  occupation 
into  which  all  Germany  is  divided  are  called  “zones.” 

!•  The  Berlin  Crisis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-3 
8.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

9-  “Life  in  Blockaded  Berlin,”  The  Economist,  February  26, 
1949- 

10.  In  June-July  1945  the  Soviet  Military  Administration  re¬ 
fused  a  British  and  American  proposal  for  Soviet  feeding  of 
Berlin  until  joint  Allied  Control  could  begin  to  operate  across 
zonal  boundaries,  although  they  agreed  on  July  7,  1945  to 
feed  the  city  for  three  weeks.  Each  occupying  power  was  sub¬ 
sequently  to  look  after  its  own  sector  but  actually  from  July 
1945-June  1948  Allied  contributions  for  the  feeding  of  the  city 
Were  pooled.  See  Mosely,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 


terials  to  Soviet-controlled  areas  while  beginning 
to  fly  exports  from  the  city  to  the  West.** 

In  an  interchange  of  notes*^  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1948,  the  United  States  and  Soviet  govern¬ 
ments  reiterated  their  differences.  The  former 
called  the  blockade  a  violation  of  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  concerning  the  administration  of  Berlin  by 
the  occupying  powers  and  the  established  right 
of  free  access  to  the  city  resulting  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  surrender  and  confirmed  by  formal  Allied 
agreements.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  the  Western 
powers,  the  stipulation  for  control  of  Berlin  is 
independent  and  stands  on  its^  own  feet,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  happened  to  the  four-power  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  administration  of  Germany  as  a 
whole.**  The  Soviet  government  claims  Berlin  as 
part  of  its  zone*'*  and  argues  that  the  quadrapar- 
tite  accord  for  joint  occupation  of  the  city*  is  in¬ 
separably  linked  to  the  agreement  for  four-power 
administration  of  Germany  which  has  broken 
down  because  of  Western  power  actions.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Soviet  argument  runs,  as  the  one  has 
gone,  the  other  automatically  ceases  to  have  valid¬ 
ity,  and  the  Western  powers  no  longer  have  any 
legal  right  to  participate  in  the  Berlin  administra¬ 
tion,  or  even  to  enter  the  city  without  Soviet  per¬ 
mission. 

After  discussion  in  Moscow  between  Stalin  and 
Western  representatives,  a  directive*’  was  issued 
to  the  four  Military  Governors.  It  provided  in  some¬ 
what  vague  terms  for  the  cessation  of  restrictions 
on  communications  and  transportation  between 
Berlin  and  the  Western  zones  and  between  them 
and  the  Soviet  zone  and  for  the  introduction  of 
Soviet  zone  currency  as  the  sole  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  in  Berlin,  under  arrangements  to  be  made 
by  the  Military  Governors.  In  their  negotiations, 
disagreements  developed  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  directive,  new  difficulties  were  precipitated 

11.  New  Yorf{  Times,  January  19,  1949. 

12.  The  Berlin  Crisis,  op.  cit..  Section  II. 

13.  Protocol  agreed  to  November  14,  1944,  European  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  quoted  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Deputy  United 
States  Representative,  UN  Security  Council,  New  York,  Times, 
October  4,  1948;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  17, 
1948.  The  protocol  was  agreed  to  by  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  (amended  in  July  1945  to  include  France) 
and  stated  that  for  occupation  purposes  Germany  would  in¬ 
clude  three  (later  four)  zones  and  a  special  Berlin  area  “to 
be  under  joint  occupation.”  Negotiation  of  detailed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Allied  access  to  Berlin  was  left  to  the  military  au¬ 
thorities.  These  arrangements  were  made  in  June  1945.  For 
texts,  see  The  Axis  in  Defeat  (Department  of  State),  Publica¬ 
tion  2423,  pp.  62-70;  and  Occupation  of  Germany,  Policy  and 
Progress  (Department  of  State),  Publication  2783,  pp.  79-81. 

14.  The  claim  was  first  put  forward  in  a  Soviet  note  of 
July  14,  1948  in  answer  to  the  United  States  note  of  July  6. 
The  Berlin  Crisis,  op  cit.,  p.  13. 

15.  August  30,  1948,  quoted,  ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 
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and  restrictions  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Military 
Governor  on  air  communication. 

After  further  interchange  of  notes,’'’  more  direct 
negotiations  appeared  fruitless  to  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers,  who  decided  to  refer  the  problem  to  the 
UN  Security  Council  as  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security  under  the  Charter.’"  The  Se¬ 
curity  Council  plan  for  simultaneous  lifting  of 
the  Soviet  blockade  and  beginning  of  direct  four- 
power  negotiations  to  introduce  the  Soviet  zone 
mark  as  the  sole  Ikrlin  currency  was  vetoed  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  A  report  of  a  committee  of  neutral  ex¬ 
perts  set  up  in  October  by  the  president  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  proved  unacceptable  to  the  Western 
powers.  Therefore,  by  the  early  spring  of  1949,  the 
committee  felt  “that  future  work  at  this  stage 
does  not  appear  useful.”’®  Meanwhile,  for  financial 
and  trade  purposes,  Berlin  is  divided  in  two.  So¬ 
viet  currency  is  now  declared  valueless  in  Western 
Berlin.’^ 

The  question  of  reopening  negotiations  moves 
in  a  vicious  circle.  The  Soviet  government  states 
it  will  remove  the  blockade  only  after  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  on  currency,  credit  control  and  trade  has 
been  negotiated.  Moreover,  it  wishes  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  consider  the 
whole  German  problem.  The  Western  occupying 
powers  refuse  to  reopen  negotiations  on  any  of 
these  subjects  until  the  blockade  has  been  lifted  and 
until  Soviet  measures  for  a  separate  Berlin  City 
government  have  been  canceled.^” 

The  determination  of  the  Western  powers  to 
maintain  their  rights  in  Berlin  has  been  drama¬ 
tized  by  the  bridge  of  airplanes,  “the  one  great  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Western  Power  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,”^’  which  continued  through  summer,  fall 
and  winter  and  had  flown  nearly  1,200,000  tons  of 
supplies  into  the  beleaguered  city  by  the  middle  of 
March  1949.  Nor  is  the  end  in  sight. 

THE  BERLIN  Ko  mm  and  atm  a 

In  accordance  with  an  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ment,  the  city  of  Berlin  was  to  be  administered 

16.  Three  Western  Power  Aide-Memoirs,  September  22,  1948. 
Text,  ibid.,  pp.  44-51;  text  of  Soviet  reply,  September  25,  1948, 
ibid.,  pp.  51-53- 

17.  Communique  of  September  26,  1948.  Text,  ibid.,  pp.  55- 
61;  on  September  29  identical  notes  were  delivered  by  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States  to  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie. 
New  Yorlf^  Times,  September  30,  1948. 

18.  Extracts  from  Key  Documents  in  Berlin  Dispute,  New 
York,  Times,  March  17,  1949. 

19.  Ibid.,  March  21,  1949. 

20.  Statement  of  Philip  C.  Jessup  in  the  Security  Council, 
October  4,  1948,  ibid.,  October  6  and  7,  1948,  March  17,  1949: 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  17,  1948. 

21.  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  New  York  Times,  March  7, 

1949. 


under  an  Allied  Kommandatura  established  by 
resolution  of  the  Commanders-in-Chief  on  July  7, 

1945.  Each  of  the  four  Military  Commanders 
held  the  post  of  Chief  Military  Commandant  in 
rotation,  and  exercised  administrative  control  of 
every  sector  on  problems  common  to  all  of  them. 

The  Kommandatura  continued  to  meet  through¬ 
out  the  early  stages  of  the  Berlin  difficulties,  but 
on  June  16,  1948  the  Soviet  delegate  withdrew, 
refusing  to  discuss  the  date  for  the  next  meeting. 
On  August  13,  1948  the  Soviet  delegation  vacated 
the  Kommandatura  building,  removing  its  files, 
withdrawing  its  sentries  and  taking  down  its  flag.^’ 
Soon  afterward  the  British  Commandant  issued  a 
statement  that  by  withdrawal  from  the  Korn- 
mandatura  the  Soviet  Military  Administration  was 
responsible  for  the  breakdown  of  the  actual  four- 
power  administration  of  the  city. 

By  December  the  three  Western  powers  indi¬ 
cated  that  refusal  of  the  Soviet  delegates  to  attend 
the  Kommandatura  meetings  “could  not  any  long¬ 
er  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  proper  administration 
of  Berlin  according  to  law”^^  so  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  Kommandatura  has  been  reconsti¬ 
tuted  on  a  three-power  basis. 

BERLIN  CITY  GOVERNMENT  CRISIS 

For  months  before  the  final  East-West  debacle 
in  Berlin,  the  growing  altercation  had  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  divisions  among  the  people,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  political  parties  of  the  city.  By 
fall,  the  split  began  to  flare  into  violence.  After 
dismissal  of  officers  of  the  Berlin  Magistrat}^  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  City  Assembly  and  its  occupation 
by  the  Communist-dominated  police  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1948,  the  city  was  effectively  divided  in  two. 

The  gap  became  greater  as  the  date  drew  near 
for  elections  to  the  new  City  Assembly,  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Berlin  provisional  constitution  at  the 
expiration  of  the  two-year  term  of  the  members 
of  the  existing  Assembly.^’  In  anticipation  of  the 
elections  scheduled  for  December  5,  1948,  on  the 
last  day  of  November  a  new  Magistrat  and  City 
Assembly  were  suddenly  put  together  in  a  theatre 

22.  Monthly  Report  (Control  Commission  for  Germany,  BE), 
August  1948,  p.  14. 

23.  Statement  of  General  Ganeval,  French  Sector  Com¬ 
mandant,  New  York  Times,  December  22,  1948. 

24.  The  Magistrat,  consisting  of  the  Oberbiirgcrmcister,  3 
Biirgermeister,  and  additional  full-time  salaried  members,  has 
been  the  chief  executive  organization  of  Berlin,  authorized  by 
the  Berlin  Provisional  Constitution  (Art.  11)  and  responsible 
to  the  City  Assembly.  Each  of  the  18  departments  of  the  city 
has  at  its  head  a  member  of  the  Magistrat  (Art.  12). 

25.  Ch.  II,  Art.  V.  The  Assembly  consists  of  130  members 
elected  for  two-year  terms  by  proportional  representation.  The 
constitution  was  approved  by  the  four  occupying  powers  in 

1946. 
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usually  devoted  to  light  comedy."^  These  claimed 
control  over  all  four  sectors  of  the  city.  The  next 
day  an  open  clash  occurred  between  various  fac¬ 
tions,  while  the  City  Council  of  the  Western 
sectors  vacated  the  City  Hall,  located  in  the  Soviet 
sector.^^ 

Meeting  in  the  Western  part  of  the  city,  the  old 
City  Assembly  continues  to  seat  members  from 
the  Soviet  sector.  In  early  December  this  Assem¬ 
bly  unanimously  elected  Ernst  Reuter,  former 
Communist  head  of  the  German  Volga  Republic 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  now  SPD  leader  in  Berlin  and 
an  outstanding  anti-Communist,  as  Oberbiirger- 
meister,  but  the  Russians  refused  to  accede  to  his 
election. 

.\lthough  the  Soviet  Military  Administration  did 
not  agree  to  hold  city  elections'®  as  provided  by 
the  quadrapartite-approved  provisional  constitu¬ 
tion  for  Greater  Berlin,  the  three  Western  sectors 
of  the  blockaded  city  held  them  on  the  date  sched¬ 
uled,'^  in  spite  of  denunciations,  demonstrations 
and  attempted  interference.  The  vote  of  nearly 
87  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  three  West¬ 
ern  sectors  may  be  considered  primarily  an  anti- 
Soviet,  anti-Communist  demonstration  and  indi¬ 
cated  a  considerable  degree  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  Berlin  population  which  would  probably 
have  suffered  reprisals  if  all  of  Berlin  fell  under 
Soviet  control.  Although  the  Socialist  Unity  party 
(SED)  had  polled  nearly  14  per  cent  of  the  votes 
in  the  three  Western  sectors  at  the  preceding  elec¬ 
tion  in  1946,  at  this  election  the  SED  vote  shrank 
to  negligible  proportions  (below  5  per  cent). 

ROLE  OF  OCCUPYING  POWERS 

All  political  and  governmental  developments  in 
Germany  are  colored  by  the  very  existence  of  the 
occupation  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  split  between 
Eastern  and  Western  occupying  powers  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  Western  Allies. 
In  the  United  States  zone  German  politics  have 
been  affected  by  the  fact  that  United  States  Military 

26.  New  Yor/(  Times,  December  i,  1948. 

27.  Ibid.,  December  2  and  3,  1948. 

28.  “When  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  French  Military  Governments 
approved  the  city  government’s  request  to  hold  new  elections, 
an  evasive  letter  from  Major  General  Alexander  G.  Kotikov, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Soviet  Sector  in  Berlin  on  October  20, 
was  interpreted  as  a  negative  answer.”  Report  of  the  Military 
Governor,  October  1948,  p.  6.  See  letter  of  Marshal  Sokolovsky 
to  General  Clay,  November  29,  1948,  New  Yorh  Times,  No¬ 
vember  30,  1948  and  General  Clay’s  reply,  ibid.,  December  i, 
1948. 

29.  Ballots  were  cast  by  1.367.976  men  and  women.  In  the 
United  States  sector,  88.9  per  cent  of  those  eligible  actually 
voted;  in  the  British  sector,  88.9  per  cent,  and  in  the  French, 
74*3  per  cent.  Ibid.,  December  6,  1948.  See  “Berlin  F.lection — 
A  Special  Report,”  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  Novem- 
ber  1948,  pp.  12-13. 


Governor  General  Lucius  D.  Clay  has  thus  far^° 
been  responsible  to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  British  Military  Governor  is  responsible  to  the 
Foreign  Office  through  the  Under  Secretary  for 
German  and  Austrian  Affairs.  French  Military 
Government  in  Germany,  under  a  General  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  takes  orders  from  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the 
Comissariat  General  for  German  Affairs  directly 
under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.^' 

The  governmental  development  of  each  zone  is 
not  only  prescribed  by  its  occupying  power  but 
reflects  the  political  and  governmental  preferences 
of  that  power.^^  Although  the  Land  (state)  consti¬ 
tutions  do  not  vary  greatly  on  paper”  and  all  show 
a  tendency  toward  the  traditional  European  type  of 
parliamentary  government,  they  vary  in  practice. 
They  serve  as  the  basic  law  for  entirely  different 
political  systems  in  the  east  and  west  of  Germany 
and  for  different  developments  within  the  West¬ 
ern  zones.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  constitutions 
drafted  for  the  Lander  of  the  British  zone  has 
been  adopted  reflects  not  only  the  slowness  with 
which  the  British  have  proceeded  in  handing  over 
responsibility  to  the  Germans,  but  also  the  British 
tradition  of  government  without  one  written  con¬ 
stitutional  document. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States  zone  to  hand  over  powers  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Germans  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Although  Military  Government  reserves  the 
right  to  disapprove  any  German  action.  United 
States  policy  is  to  “promote  the  development  in 
Germany  of  the  institutions  of  popular  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  assumption  of  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  by  the  German  governmental  agencies,  as¬ 
suring  them  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 

30.  The  possibility  of  American  civilian  control  has  frequently 
been  discussed.  Developments  within  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  German  and  Austrian 
Affairs  under  direction  of  Robert  D.  Murphy,  political  adviser 
to  General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  may  foreshadow  the  possibility  of 
such  change  to  civilian  control.  See  New  Yorli  Times,  March  4 
and  7,  1949. 

31.  For  outline  of  French  organization  in  Germany,  see  “La 
Zone  Fran^aise  d'Occupation  en  Allemagne,”  Cahiers  Tranqais 
d’lnformation,  i  Fevrier  1947,  No.  77;  for  outline  of  the 
British  organization,  see  Monthly  Report  (Control  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Germany,  BE),  March  1948,  inside  cover. 

32.  For,  indication  of  the  difference  in  IcKal  government  de¬ 
velopment  between  the  British  and  United  States  zones,  sec 
Planning  (London,  Political  and  Economic  Planning),  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1948. 

33.  See  Constitutions  of  the  German  Lander  (Civil  Adminis¬ 
tration  Division,  U.S.  Office  of  Military  Government,  1947); 
H.  O.  Lewis,  New  Constitutions  in  Occupied  Germany  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Foundation  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1948);  Robert  Neu¬ 
mann,  “New  Constitutions  in  Germany,”  American  Political 
Science  Review,  April  1948,  p.  448!!. 
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powers,  consistent  with  military  security.”^'*  In  this 
zone,  local  and  Land  elections  held  in  1946  were 
the  first  in  postwar  Germany  and  other  elections 
were  scheduled  ahead  of  similar  action  in  other 
zones.  Draft  constitutions  for  the  Lander  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  early  as  December  1946.*’ 

American  occupation  policy  has  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  all  powers  are  to  be  vested  in  the 
Lander  except  such  as  are  expressly  delegated  to  a 
central  government.^^  As  no  such  government  has 
yet  evolved,  the  Lander  were  forced  to  take  over 
the  administration  of  many  matters  such  as  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications,  which  would  be 
the  obvious  function  of  a  central  government. 

The  British  occupation  began  by  putting  almost 
the  entire  German  administration  into  the  hands 
of  British  officers  and  giving  the  Germans  little 
authority  even  on  the  local  government  (Kreis) 
level.  Although  the  Lander  have  now  been  given 
powers  of  their  own,  their  Land  governments  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  local  British  Regional  Com¬ 
missioner.  Land  legislative  bodies  have  been  elected 
but  their  power  to  legislate  is  circumscribed  by 
the  number  of  subjects  kept  by  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  from  Land  control.^’ 

BIZONAL  ORGANIZATION 

When  it  had  become  clear  that  the  East-West 
rift  was  serious  enough  to  prevent  any  real  politi¬ 
cal  or  economic  unification  of  Germany  under 
four-power  control,  the  British  and  Americans 
went  ahead  with  a  plan  for  economic  integration 
of  their  zones.^®  The  economic  activities  of  the  bi¬ 
zonal  administration  are  now  directed  by  a  Bi¬ 
partite  Board,  consisting  of  the  Military  Governors 
or  their  deputies,  who  in  turn  delegate  authority 
to  a  Bipartite  Control  Office  (BICO)  for  the  day- 
to-day  work.^^  The  political  structure  of  each  zone 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  its  respective  Military 
Governor.  BICO,  sitting  in  Frankfurt,  is  gradu¬ 
ally  taking  over  responsibility  from  the  American 
Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  and 

34.  Text  of  Directive  to  Coinmander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Forces  of 
Occupation,  July  ii,  1947,  IV,  6,  a  (Department  of  State), 
Publication  2913.  This  directive  is  still  in  effect  and  supersedes 
JCS  1067,  issued  May  1945.  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
October  21,  1945,  p.  596. 

35.  Except  Bremen  which  was  added  as  a  separate  Land  by 
Military  Government  Proclamation  No.  4,  March  i,  1947. 
Bremen  also  has  its  own  constitution. 

36.  Directive,  July  ii,  1947,  op.  cit.,  IV,  6.  See  Land  and 
Local  Government  in  the  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany  (Civil  Admin¬ 
istration  Division  Office,  U.S.  Military  Government  for  Ger¬ 
many,  1947). 

37.  By  Military  Ordinance  No.  57. 

38.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  28,  1947,  p.  1262; 
ibid.,  January  16,  1949,  pp.  76-77. 

39.  Agreement  of  May  29,  1947;  Proclamation  No.  5. 


the  British  (Control  Commission  for  Germany.”*® 

German  agencies  have  been  established  by  vari¬ 
ous  Anglo-American  agreements  to  carry  out 
Military  Government  policies  under  its  direction. 
The  German  Administration  consists  of  an  Eco¬ 
nomic  Ckiuncil,  a  Council  of  States  (Ldnderrat), 
an  Executive  Committee,  a  High  Court,  and  a 
Banl^  Deutscher  Lander.  This  German  Adminis- 
tration"**  has  powers  superior  to  those  of  the 
Lander  in  matters  of  economic  control.  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  (Council,  the  main  factor  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  controls  production,  procurement  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  goods  as  well  as  customs,  patents,  trade¬ 
marks  and  priorities  in  manpower.  Its  legislation, 
however,  is  subject  to  Bipartite  Board  approval, 
and  has  therefore  been  severely  criticized  by  Ger¬ 
mans  as  a  tool  of  the  occupying  powers."*^ 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  ZONE 

The  French  in  their  zone  have  handed  the  rights 
of  election  and  administration  over  to  the  Germans 
even  more  slowly  than  the  British.  There  are  still 
no  German  authorities  with  either  legislative  or 
executive  powers  on  a  zonal  level.”*^  ”*”*  The  basic 
French  Ordinance  reserves  such  large  powers  to 
Military  Government  that  in  the  French,  as  in  the 
Soviet  zone,  all  major  legislation  is  invariably  ini¬ 
tiated  by  order  of  the  occupying  power”*^  and 
handed  over  to  the  Germans  to  carry  out. 

All  legislative  matters  decided  by  the  Lander 
are  subject  to  prior  approval  by  the  French  Mili¬ 
tary  Government.  Subjects  excluded  from  the  leg¬ 
islative  competence  of  the  Lander  must  not  even 
be  discussed  in  the  legislature  {Landtag)  and  mat¬ 
ters  subject  to  prior  approval  may  not  be  delib¬ 
erated  before  approval  is  granted. 

With  the  ultimate  possibility  of  union  of  the 
French  with  the  other  Western  zones,  co-ordina¬ 
tion  has  begun  within  the  zone.  Thus  on 

40.  BICO  is  composed  of  joint  British  and  United  States 
chairmen,  each  with  his  own  functional  groups,  and  with  in¬ 
tegrated  Anglo-American  bodies  concerned  with  regulation  of 
commerce  and  industry,  food  and  agriculture,  civil  service, 
communications,  transportation  and  finance. 

41.  Agreements  of  May  29,  1947  and  February  9,  1948. 
Proclamation  No.  7  for  the  United  States  zone  and  Ordinance 
No.  126  for  the  British  zone.  The  Economic  Council  has 
104  members.  Tlie  Ldnderrat  consists  of  two  representatives 
from  each  Land.  An  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  a 
chairman  and  the  directors  of  divisions  carry  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  bizonal  affairs. 

42.  See  for  example,  Adolf  Arndt,  “Status  and  Development 
of  Constitutional  Law  in  Germany,”  Annals  (Philadelphia, 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science),  November 
1948,  p.  7. 

43-44.  There  are  some  technical  and  advisory  bodies  but  these 
are  strictly  limited  to  consultative  functions.  Lewis,  op.  cit., 
p.  54. 

45.  Ordinance  No.  95,  fournal  Officiel,  November  1948. 
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March  17,  1948,  General  Koenig  authorized  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  German  Ministers  of  Economics  and 
Finance  in  the  various  Lander  to  study  their  com¬ 
mon  problems.  Five  months  later  he  granted  them 
permission  to  meet  for  the  first  time  without 
French  officials  and  to  appoint  a  permanent  sec¬ 
retary  for  each  ministerial  department  to  work 
with  other  Ministers  and  Lander  administrations. 
On  October  10  Foreign  Minister  Schuman  indi¬ 
cated  that  French  policy  toward  Germany  was 
undergoing  an  important  change  and  drastic  re¬ 
duction  of  personnel  had  begun.'^^ 

BEGINNINGS  OF  TRIZONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Although  the  joint  organization  of  the  three 
Western  zones  is  a  corollary  to  the  West  German 
Government  and  the  Occupation  Statute,  even  by 
March  1949  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
achieving  any  but  its  rudimentary  steps."^^  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  agreed  on  at  the  end  of  the 
London  conference  in  June  1948  for  the  joint  con¬ 
duct  and  control  of  the  external  trade  of  the  three 
zones^**  but  even  that  was  not  effected  until  the 
following  October.  No  further  merger  has  been 
accomplished,  aside  from  the  reorganization  of 
the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  on  a  tripartite 
basis,'^^  although  a  Tripartite  Committee  on  Allied 
Controls  is  wrestling  with  the  problem. 

Government  developments  in  the  Soviet  zone 
have  differed  markedly  from  those  in  the  Western 
zones.’®  Land  legislative  bodies  {Landtage)  have 
been  established  by  direct  elections  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutions,  and  the  governments  have 
been  organized  in  each  Land.  The  difference  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  political  parties  of  the 
zone  are  allowed  to  act  only  through  bloc  policy 
directed  by  the  Communist-controlled  Socialist 
Unity  party  (SED). 

The  Soviet  Zone  Economic  Commission 
(DWK),  which  represents  all  types  of  govern¬ 
mental  activity  rather  than  only  economic  affairs, 
was  established  in  1947  by  order  of  the  Soviet 
Military  Administration  and  roughly  parallels  the 
Bizonal  Administration  of  the  West.  Composed 

46.  New  York.  Times,  October  ii,  1948. 

47-  Ihid.,  March  ii  and  13,  1949. 

48.  London  Agreement,  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  20, 
1948,  p.  8o7ff.;  for  discussion  of  the  French  part,  see  ‘France 
and  the  London  Six-Power  Conference,”  News  from  France, 
June  24,  1948,  3rd  year,  No.  it. 

49-  The  Joint  Export-Import  Agency,  chartered  as  a  British- 
Amcrican  agency  for  the  control  of  exports  and  imports  (Janu- 
ary  19,  1948)  in  the  bizonal  area  took  over  responsibility  on 
October  18,  1948  for  the  traile  operations  formerly  conducted 
by  the  Office  de  Commerce  F.xterieur  (OFICOMF.X),  the  for¬ 
eign  tmde  agency  of  the  French  zone.  For  report  of  French 
adherence,  see  Monthly  Report,  JEIA,  October  1948,  p.  i. 

50.  Sec  Constitutions  of  the  German  Lander,  op.  cit. 


of  representatives  of  the  three  political  parties  of 
the  zone,  the  Federation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
{Prefer  Deutscher  Gewerkjchajtsbiind)  and  the 
Peasants’  Mutual  Aid,  and  staffed  entirely  by  SED 
members  directly  responsible  to  the  Soviet  Mili¬ 
tary  Administration,  the  DWK  has  powers  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Lander  in  all  economic  matters  but 
has  no  responsibility  to  any  German  elected  body. 
Under  the  DWK  are  subordinate  Land  and  local 
economic  control  commissions  and  inspectors  but 
they  have  lost  power  to  the  DWK  itself. 

Only  one  important  matter  is  left  for  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  administration.  The  Administration 
of  the  Interior  (DWDI)  was  established  in  1946 
to  control  the  police  organization,  which  until 
then  had  been  under  the  administration  of  the 
Lander.  The  great  growth  in  number  and  politi¬ 
cal  importance  of  certain  police  units  in  1948’’ 
as  a  kind  of  paramilitary  organization  forced  the 
DWDFto  expand  in  size  and  function. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  GERMANY 

The  Germans  have  been  so  occupied  with  their 
daily  struggle  for  food  and  shelter  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  have  been  little  interested  in  the  re¬ 
vival  of  political  party  life.  Many  Germans  also 
ctinsider  the  present  political  parties,  allowed  to 
exist  in  any  zone  only  by  virtue  of  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  license,  as  mere  mouthpieces  for  the  oc¬ 
cupying  powers. 

Conflicting  occupation  policies  and  conflicting 
solutions  for  Germany’s  pressing  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  reflected  in  differing  attitudes  of 
the  occupying  powers  toward  political  party  ac¬ 
tivity  and  in  disagreement  among  the  German 
parties.  In  general  the  parties  which  most  nearly 
reflect  occupation  interests  and  beliefs  at  a  given 
time  are  the  ones  which  are  encouraged.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  British  frequently  incline  toward  the 
Social  Democratic  belief  in  a  strong  central  gov¬ 
ernment,  although  making  concessions  to  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  federalism.  The  United  States  view, 
emphasizing  a  federal  organization  with  strong 
Liinder,  is  in  line  with  much  Christian  Democratic 
thinking.  French  desire  for  a  loose  federal  structure 
with  the  chief  power  in  the  separate  Lander  has 
no  real  party  support,  although  the  Christian  So¬ 
cial  Union,  found  in  both  Bavaria  and  the  French 
zone,  has  occasionally  advocated  complete  auton¬ 
omy  for  the  Lander. 

The  history  of  political  parties  in  the  Weimar 

51.  New  York  Times,  November  8,  1948.  The  police  organ¬ 
ization  is  reported  to  number  not  more  than  about  100,000. 

52.  “Peace  Settlement  with  Germany,”  Annals  (Philadelphia, 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science),  May  1948,  pp.  125-26. 
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period  is  repeating  itself  in  many  ways  today. 
Germany  then,  as  now,  showed  a  marked  tendency 
to  multiplicity  of  parties,  each  representing  intense 
but  narrow  interests,  which  carried  over  into  state 
and  local  as  well  as  national  affairs.  German  par¬ 
ties,  holding  widely  divergent  views  on  funda¬ 
mentals  like  the  ends  of  government  as  well  as  on 
immediate  policies,  represented  and  cultivated  par¬ 
ticular  economic  and  social  interests  and  co¬ 
operated  grudgingly  with  each  other.^^ 

IN  THE  WEST 

Today  again  there  is  a  great  splinter  growth  of 
political  parties,  the  two  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Social  Democratic  party  (SPD)  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU/CSU).’"^  Un¬ 
til  the  Nazis  came  to  power  in  1933,  the  SPD,  with 
almost  a  million  dues-paying  members,  was  the 
strongest  German  party.’’  Today  it  has  a  total 
membership  in  the  Western  zones  and  Berlin  of 
875,000.’*’  In  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin,  its 
vote  in  the  December  5  elections  constituted  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  vote.’^  Even  in  pre-Hitler 
days  it  inclined  to  moderate  socialism,  and  it  now 
emphasizes  appeal  to  middle-class  and  Protestant 
groups  although  many  of  its  members  also  belong 
to  trade  unions.  It  has  no't  stated  clearly  how  far 
it  wishes  to  go  in  pursuing  socialization.  Neither 
is  it  definite  as  to  the  degree  of  its  willingness  to 
accept  responsibility  for  co-operation  with  the  oc¬ 
cupation  powers.  Its  desire,  however,  for  a  cen¬ 
tralized  and  not  a  federal  German  government  is 
clear,  as  is  natural  for  a  party  which  aims  at  con¬ 
centration  of  power  to  carry  out  economic  reforms. 
The  SPD  opponents  charge  that  it  emphasizes  na¬ 
tionalism  as  against  the  Christian  Democratic  at¬ 
tempt  to  strengthen  local  and  individual  responsi¬ 
bility.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  able  but  now 
ill  Dr.  Kurt  Schumacher,  the  anti-Communist  po¬ 
sition  of  the  party  has  become  increasingly  definite. 

The  SPD  convention  from  September  ii  to  14, 
1948,  the  first  since  the  Germans  were  readmitted 
to  the  Socialist  International,  was  dominated  by 
discussion  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Party  support  for 

53.  F.  A.  Ogg,  European  Government  &  Politics  (3rd  ed., 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1947),  Ch.  XXXV,  p.  705!?. 

54.  Called  the  Christian  Social  Union  in  Bavaria  and  the 
French  zone. 

55.  J.  K.  Pollock,  American  Political  Science  Review,  Novem¬ 
ber  1929,  especially  p.  863. 

56.  Annual  Report  of  the  SPD  for  1947,  quoted.  Report  of 
the  Military  Governor,  August  1948,  p.  4.  This  figure  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  85,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  Berlin 
SPD,  exercising  a  comparatively  larger  influence  on  the  popu¬ 
lation  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  has  a  membership 
of  54,000. 

57.  'New  Yorh  Times,  December  6,  1948.  In  1946  the  SPD 
won  48.7  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  in  all  sectors. 


the  Western  sector  Berliners  was  shown  by  the 
election  of  Paul  Loebe,  former  Reichstag  presi¬ 
dent,  as  presiding  officer  and  in  the  choice  of 
Louise  Schroeder,  then  Acting  Mayor  of  Berlin, 
and  Franz  Neumann,  SPD  Berlin  leader,  to  the 
party’s  executive  committee  with  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  votes.  Ernst  Reuter,  who  had  been  recently 
elected  Oberbiirgermeister  of  Berlin,  stood  seventh 
on  the  list  of  23  honorary  members.’® 

The  other  powerful  party  in  West  Germany  is 
the  CDU/CSU,  with  a  membership  of  over 
700,000”^  in  the  British  and  United  States  occupa¬ 
tion  zones.  Primarily  Roman  Catholic  and  middle 
class,  it  is  strongest  in  predominantly  Catholic  areas 
such  as  Bavaria  and  the  Rhineland.  It  has  also 
attracted  conservative  and  authoritarian  elements 
among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  CDU, 
however,  is  losing  ground  to  the  Socialists,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  American  zone  and  in  the  Western 
sectors  of  Berlin.^®  This  loss  is  caused  in  great  part 
by  internal  dissensions  among  the  party  leaders 
and  within  the  party’s  ranks  on  such  issues  as 
centralized  versus  federal  government  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  governmental  versus  private  economic  con¬ 
trols.  In  Bavaria,  where  the  CSU  has  represented 
the  landed  peasants  and  has  alienated  many  among 
the  city  population,  disagreement  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  acute.^^ 

The  Communist  party  (KPD),  first  formed  in 

1918,  learned  during  its  early  days  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  not  revolutionary  at  heart.  As  early  as 

1919,  the  party  decided  that  its  only  practical  course 
was  to  participate  in  elections,  and  in  the  Reichstag 
elections  of  November  1932  polled  nearly  six  mil¬ 
lion  popular  votes.  Since  the  war,  the  party  has 
polled  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  the 
Western  zone  elections.  In  municipal  and  county 
elections  in  October  1948  in  the  heavily  indus¬ 
trialized  area  of  North  Rhine-Westphalia  and 
again  in  municipal  and  county  elections  in  Lower 
Saxony  on  November  28,  1948,  the  KPD  lost  heav- 

58.  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  op.  cit.,  September  1948, 

p.  5. 

59.  Dolf  Sternberger,  “Parties  and  Party  Systems  in  Postwar 
Germany,”  Annals  (Philadelphia,  American  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Science),  November  1948,  p.  30. 

60.  Until  the  spring  of  1948,  the  party  usually  won  35-45 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  In  the  French  zone,  it  received 
over  57  per  cent,  in  the  British  zone,  37  per  cent  and  even  in 
the  Soviet  zone,  over  24  per  cent.  Gabriel  Almond,  “The 
Christian  Parties  of  Western  Europe,”  World  Politics,  Novem¬ 
ber  1948,  p.  35.  The  North-Rhine-Westphalian  elections  of 
October  1948  showed  a  slight  CDU  gain,  despite  the  blame 
which  many  people  attached  to  the  CDU  for  the  rising  prices. 

61.  In  the  Bavarian  Kreistag  (local  legislative  body)  elections 
of  April  25  and  the  Stadtkreis  (city  legislative  body)  elections 
of  May  30,  1948,  the  CSU  polled  only  38.4  per  cent  of  the 
votes,  though  it  had  expected  45  per  cent  and  to  gain  extra 
support  through  its  affiliate,  the  Expellees  Union. 
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jly — in  many  areas  almost  half  its  votes  as  com¬ 
pared  to  earlier  elections.^^'^"*  Willie  Agatz,  KPD 
leader  in  the  Ruhr,  said  these  losses  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  “ideological  offensive  by  Right 
Wing  parties  based  on  Berlin.”^’  Economic  recov¬ 
ery  in  the  West  has  been  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  decline  of  Communist  influence. 

IN  THE  EAST 

The  SED,  product  of  the  1946  merger  of  the 
Soviet  zone  KPD  and  SPD  under  supervision  of 
the  Soviet  Military  Administration,  dominates  the 
governmental  and  economic  organization  of  the 
zone,  together  with  the  SED  auxiliary  mass  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  FDGB  (Free  German  Trade 
Union  Federation),  the  Peasant  Committees  for 
Mutual  Aid,  the  Cultural  Association  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Revival,  the  Free  German  Youth  and  the 
Women’s  Committees.*'’  These  organizations  are 
also  political  agencies  entitled  to  propose  slates 
for  elections.*^ 

The  membership  of  the  SED  is  not  known  and, 
if  it  were,  it  would  be  hard  to  disentangle  politi¬ 
cal  opportunists  and  those  coerced  into  joining 
from  those  genuinely  convinced  of  the  rightness 
of  the  SED  program.  Any  political  party  always 
contains  many  opportunists,  but  the  distinguishing 
factor  in  the  SED  is  the  element  of  coercion.  The 
SED  has  always  controlled  about  51  per  cent  of 
the  parliamentary  votes*®  in  all  Lander  of  the  zone 
except  Brandenburg.  The  fact  that  the  SED  has 
had  to  support  the  Soviet  position  on  matters  as 
unpopular  with  the  Germans  as  the  present  East¬ 
ern  frontiers,  reparations  and  dismantling,  has 
lessened  the  political  influence  which  it  might  have 
won  by  its  policies  approving  nationalization,  land 
reform  and  German  political  unity. 

Important  positions  in  the  zone  are  filled  pri¬ 
marily  by  SED  members,  who  for  example  oc¬ 
cupy  the  posts  of  leadership  in  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  administrative  staff  and  hold  the 

62-64.  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  November  1948, 
p.  15;  and  New  Yorl{  Times,  November  28,  1948.  The  same 
month  the  KPD  vote  fell  off  by  about  10,000,  or  one- 
fifth  below  1946,  in  agricultural  Schleswig-Holstein,  with  its 
large  unsettled  refugee  population;  in  the  next  month  the 
KPD  polled  3  per  cent  of  the  1946  votes.  The  SPD  polled 
39  per  cent  of  the  total,  /hid.,  November  30,  1948. 

65.  Ibid.,  December  12,  1948. 

66.  Sternberger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-23;  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  40.  For 
a  viewpoint  sympathetic  to  these  organizations,  sec  Gordon 
Schaffer,  The  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  (New  York,  Soviet 
Russia  Today,  1948),  passim. 

67.  The  instructions  concerning  elections  to  the  legislative 
bodies  in  October  1946  stated:  “Parties  admitted  to  the  Soviet 
zone  and  anti-fascist  organizations  are  entitled  to  propose 
slates.”  Sternberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

68.  Not  counting  the  CDU  and  LDP  partners  of  the  bloc. 
Ibid.,  p.  22. 


economics  portfolios  in  all  the  Lander  of  the  zone, 
except  Thuringia.  Purges  within  the  SED  organ¬ 
ization  have  removed  all  but  a  few  SPD  leaders 
from  important  political  positions.  At  the  January 
1949  SED  Congress  in  Berlin,  party  leaders  out¬ 
lined  a  program  which  would  enhance  party  im¬ 
portance  by  restricting  new  members,  degrading 
old  but  unproven  members  to  “candidates,”  estab¬ 
lishing  probationary  periods  for  new  applicants, 
by  the  appointment  of  new  SED  people’s  judges 
for  Berlin  and  strengthening  the  police.*^ 

With  the  completion  of  land  reform  the  Soviet 
zone  has  become  a  region  of  small  farms,  though 
the  SED  has  now  advocated  collectivization.^^ 
The  Peasant  Committees  for  Mutual  Aid,  in 
theory  including  all  village  members,  whether  or 
not  they  have  received  land  under  the  reform 
program,  are  important  SED  adjuncts,  whose 
prestige  is  enhanced  by  their  new  functions  as 
distributors  of  machines  for  the  proposed  collec¬ 
tive  farms.  At  the  time  of  the  land  reform  in 
1945,  these  committees  took  over  the  agricultural 
machinery  of  confiscated  farms  to  rent  to  farmers 
and  were  given  charge  of  seed  and  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tribution.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  have  to  depend 
on  these  SED-dominated  organizations  for  a  live¬ 
lihood  and  will  have  to  look  to  them  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  collectivization  program.  They  are 
equally  important  on  the  political  side. 

Their  members  participate  in  local.  Land  and 
zonal  committees,  which  are  run  by  the  SED, 
and  carry  on  important  administrative  functions. 
These  committees,  in  turn,  are  supervised  by  the 
Landrdte  who  are  apparently  the  medium  through 
which  Soviet  control  is  exercised  over  the  system. 
So  important  have  the  political  functions  of  the 
Peasants’  Mutual  Aid  become  that  in  the  spring 
of  1948  an  actual  Peasants’  party  was  formed  from 
them  as  another  SED-dominated  organ  to  play  up 
the  importance  of  the  peasants. 

Although  the  CDU  and  Liberal  Democratic 
party  (LDP)  are  allowed  to  exist  in  the  Soviet 
zone  as  political  parties  and  were  originally  formed 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Soviet  Military  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  1945  the  CDU  and  LDP  were  ordered^^ 
to  adhere  to  anti-Fascist  blocs  which  include  par¬ 
ties  and  other  mass  organizations.  These  blocs  arc 
the  agencies  through  which  basic  Soviet  Military 
Administration  policies  established  with  SED  aid 
are  followed.  Available  material  indicates  that  the 

69.  New  York.  Times,  January  25,  27,  28,  1949. 

70.  Ihid.,  February  24,  1949. 

71.  One  of  the  group  of  parties  (of  which  rhe  most  important 
is  the  FDP)  making  up  the  loosely  formed  Democratic  party. 

72.  Reported  by  Denu  from  Berlin;  Rhein-Ncikar  Zeitun^, 
No.  71,  June  22,  1948,  (juolcd  Sternberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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Eastern  CDU  has  a  membership  of  190,000  and 
the  LDP,  170,000,  due  largely  to  patronage  given 
for  government  positions. 

These  parties  have  not  allowed  SED  control  to 
go  entirely  unchallenged,  for  in  July  1948  the  CDU 
and  LDP  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the 
SED  for  dominating  the  Economic  Commission, 
for  failure  to  consult  them  on  essential  questions 
and  for  highhandedness  in  announcing  the  two- 
year  production  plan  for  the  zone. 

The  new  National  Democratic  party  is  unrelated 
to  the  party  of  the  same  name  in  the  Western 
zones.  Called  the  “party  of  the  small  party  mem¬ 
bers,”  it  was  licensed  by  the  Soviet  Military  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  June  1948.  Its  apparent  intention 
is  to  catch  former  small  Nazis,  but  its  platform 
declares  that  it  does  not  want  to  be  a  competitor 
of  the  other  parties  and  “intends  to  co-operate  with 
all  progressive  democratic  organizations.”^^ 

GERMAN  NATIONALISM 

Much  is  heard  today  about  Germany’s  resurgent 
nationalism  but  “there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  extent  of  its  revival  and  a  failure,  or 
at  least  a  reluctance  to  discern  the  variations  in 
-  erman  national  feeling.”^"^  For  a  time  the  Ger¬ 
mans  wished  to  forget  their  complete  defeat  but 
with  the  beginning  of  recovery  and  emergence 
from  their  rubble,  they  want  to  take  their  places 
as  Germans  again.  The  speed  of  their  recovery 
has  reawakened  pride  in  their  technical  skills  and 
has  given  opportunity  for  thought  about  other 
matters  than  mere  existence.  The  desire  to  be  free 
of  occupation  forces,  the  comparative  lack  of 
success  of  Western  denazification^’  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  positions  of  trust  of  some  small  Nazis; 
growing  German  resistance  to  Soviet  policies  in 
Berlin  and  the  Soviet  zone;  the  desire  for  a  united 
instead  of  a  divided  Germany — all  these  are  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  growth  of  nationalist  sentiment.  Al¬ 
though  the  Communists  attack  nationalism  and 
preach  internationalism  in  the  Soviet  zone,  nation¬ 
alist  sentiment  is  also  reported  to  be  growing 
there  too  because  of  the  strengthened  resistance  to 
Soviet  military  policies  and  the  SED,  the  old 
hatred  of  the  Russians  by  the  Germans  and  their 
feeling  of  superiority. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  dan¬ 
gerous,  chauvinistic  nationalism  which  desires  to 

73.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

74.  Drew  Middleton,  New  Yor^  Times,  January  28,  1949. 
See  his  dispatch,  ibid.,  February  15,  1949. 

75.  For  studies  of  denazification,  see  “Denazification,”  Report 
of  the  Military  Governor,  April  1,  1947-April  30,  1948;  Arthur 
Strater,  “Denazification,”  Annals,  November  1948;  John  Herz, 
“The  Fiasco  of  Denazification  in  Germany,”  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  December  1948. 


recreate  a  powerful  Germany  by  force  or  alliance 
with  force  and  to  seek  revenge  for  the  German 
downfall,  and  the  moderate  nationalism  based  on 
a  love  for  Germany  and  a  desire  to  see  the  coun¬ 
try  peaceful  and  prosperous.  This  latter  type,  as 
General  Clay  has  said  is  “not  unhealthy.”’*’ 

Extremist  nationalism  is  found  in  two  organ¬ 
izations:  the  League  for  German  Revival  and  the 
National  Democratic  party  (NDP).  The  former, 
despite  its  seemingly  innocuous  name,  is  a  revival 
of  Otto  Strasser’s  infamous  “Black  Front.”  Re¬ 
jecting  capitalism  and  communism  alike,  the 
league  advocates  “solidarism”  and  would  convert 
private  enterprises  into  co-operatives  where  the  prop¬ 
erty,  management  and  profits  would  be  shared 
by  workers,  managers  and  the  state.”  After  meet¬ 
ing  in  small  groups  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  zone  and  at  several  places  in  the  United  States 
zone,  this  group  was  refused  recognition  as  a  po¬ 
litical  movement  and  its  meetings  banned  in  the 
British  zone.’® 

The  second  extreme  nationalist  organization,  the 
National  Democratic  party  (NDP),  came  to  the 
fore  in  April  1948  by  polling  almost  25,000  votes 
and  electing  fifteen  City  Council  members  in  the 
Wiesbaden  elections.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Soviet  zone  party  of  the  same  name,  this  group 
battles  for  the  defense  of  private  capital,  opposes 
trade  union  influence  and  rejects  all  planned  econ¬ 
omy.  Although  the  party’s  platform  appears  merely 
conservative,  its  nationalist  tendencies  became  clear 
when  its  chairman  for  Land  Hesse,  Dr.  Heinrich 
Leuchtgans,  declared  at  a  meeting  in  Stuttgart  on 
November  20,  1948,  that  the  party  demanded  the 
re-establishment  of  the  German  Reich  within  its 
former  boundaries  and  even  wished  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.”* 

There  are  signs  of  nationalism  within  the  CDU 
and  especially  the  SPD,  although  at  the  moment 
nationalistic  trends  are  moderate  and  have  made 
little  headway  with  either  the  rank  and  file  or  the 
party  leaders. 

As  yet  there  is  no  sign  whether  the  political 
feelings  of  the  German  people  will  develop  in  the 
line  of  extreme  or  moderate  nationalism.  While 
the  new  extreme  groups  are  small  and  of  little 
influence,  although  dissension  fills  their  ranks  and 
there  is  no  indication  yet  of  the  development  of  a 
bloc,  nevertheless  the  memory  of  National  Socialism 
as  a  negligible  movement  before  1929  is  still  fresh. 

76.  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  November  1948,  PP- 
14-15. 

77.  New  Yorl(  Times,  January  25,  1949. 

78.  Ibid. 

79.  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  op.  cit.,  November  194!' 
p.  15. 
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There  are  various  factors  which  offset  the  new  de¬ 
velopments.  The  continued  housing  shortage,  the 
economic  dislocation  caused  by  higher  prices  and 
the  impoverishment  after  currency  reform,  of  the 
vast  number  of  refugees,  bombed-out  citizens  and 
middle-class  pensioners  serve  to  increase  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  socialist  rather  than  nationalist  growth, 
particularly  as  it  is  combined  with  new  trade  union 
strength. 

Other  factors  help  balance  nationalism,  such  as 
a  general  trend  toward  village  self-sufficiency,  a 
strong  movement  for  Bavarian  independence,  and 
the  refusal  by  rural  and  urban  areas  to  co-operate 
in  economic  matters. 

The  Bavarian  party  (BP)  has  come  to  be  an 
important  group  emphasizing  localism  rather  than 
nationalism.  Emerging  under  the  leadership  of 
CDU  dissidents,  the  BP  plays  on  disaffection  be¬ 
tween  Bavarians  and  Northern  Germans  and  on 
Bavarian  resentment  toward  the  expellees  and 
refugees.  It  attracts  support  in  the  cities  where 
the  population  has  been  in  greater  need  and  is 
more  critical  of  the  predominant  party  policies 
than  the  rural  population.  Although  the  BP  was 
not  licensed  at  the  time  of  the  last  elections  to 
the  Bavarian  Landtag  {Land  legislative  body)  in 
1946,  the  party  was  strong  enough  to  win  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  the  local  Bavarian  elec¬ 
tions  in  April  1948. 

EMERGING  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Ever  since  the  Germans  began  to  emerge  from 
the  devastation  of  World  War  II,  which  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves,  they  have  wanted  to 
govern  their  country  in  their  own  way,  without 
benefit  of  occupying  forces.  Above  all,  they  have 
longed  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  unified  Ger¬ 
many.  The  East- West  deadlock  has  prevented  the 
development  of  anything  but  dreams  of  one  Ger¬ 
many  with  one  government,  although  both  the 
Western  and  Eastern  powers  disclaim  responsi¬ 
bility  for  dividing  the  country  into  two  iso¬ 
lated  compartments  and  for  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  establishment  of  separate  governments. 
The  London  agreement  of  June  1948  recognized 
the  “necessity  of  giving  the  German  people  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  on  the  basis  of  a  free  and 
democratic  form  of  government  the  eventual  re¬ 
establishment  of  German  unity.”®®  By  the  latter 
part  of  February  1949,  the  delegates  to  the  Western 
constitutional  convention  in  Bonn  had  all  but  com¬ 
pleted  their  work.  In  the  East,  the  People’s  Coun- 

London  Agreement,  Art.  Ill,  cited,  p.  807;  R.  H.  Wells, 

Germany:  The  Agenda  of  1948”  (MS,). 


cil,  dominated  by  the  SED,  adopted  a  constitution 
for  a  “unified  Germany”  on  March  19,  1949.®^ 

WORK  ON  BONN  CONSTITUTION 

Taking  care  to  emphasize  that  the  new  Western 
German  government  would  be  open  to  member¬ 
ship  by  Soviet-zone  Germans,  the  London  agree¬ 
ment  handed  difficulties  over  to  the  German 
constitution-makers.  It  was  vague  in  its  stipu¬ 
lation  that  the  new  constitution  would  “end  the 
present  division  of  Germany  by  means  of  a  federal 
form  of  government  which  adequately  protects 
the  rights  of  the  respective  Lander  and  which  at 
the  same  time  provides  an  adequate  central  au¬ 
thority  and  which  guarantees  the  rights  and  free¬ 
doms  of  the  individual.”®^ 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  road  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  new  government  has  been  strewn 
with  difficulties.  There  has  been  disagreement 
among  the  occupying  powers,  among  them  and 
the  Germans,  and  among  the  Germans  themselves 
as  to  the  basic  problems  of  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  most  bitter  altercations  have  arisen  over 
the  kind  of  federalism  desired;  the  composition 
and  powers  of  an  upper  house,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  it  is  to  represent  the  Lander  in  the  legislative 
body  of  the  federal  government;  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  taxing  powers,  and  consequently  of  rev¬ 
enue,  between  that  government  and  the  Lander. 
These  problems  are  more  difficult  than  many 
people  realize.  The  division  of  function  and  pow¬ 
ers  between  the  two  houses  may  determine  the 
total  weakness  or  strength  of  the  central  legislative 
body. 

France’s  demand  for  security  against  a  strong 
Germany  has  led  it  to  insist  on  a  loose  confedera¬ 
tion  of  German  Lander  in  the  hope  that  a  Ger¬ 
many  divided  against  itself  would  be  less  danger¬ 
ous  than  a  unified  nation.  Although  the  history 
of  federalism  has  shown®^  that  the  demands  of 
modern  economic  life  cannot  be  confined  in  water¬ 
tight  compartments  and  will  find  ways  of  over¬ 
coming  the  separations  of  federal  theory,  until  re¬ 
cently  the  French  have  been  adamant  in  their 
insistence.®"* 

81.  New  York^  Times,  March  20,  1949. 

82.  London  Agreement,  cited,  p.  808. 

83.  Sec  for  example,  George  Benson,  The  New  Centraliza¬ 
tion  (New  York,  Farrar,  Strauss,  1941),  passim;  Jane  Perry 
Clark,  The  Rise  of  a  New  Federalism  (New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1938),  passim. 

84.  The  French  were  instrumental  in  dictating  the  emphasis 
of  a  statement  of  the  three  Military  Governors  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1948,  in  response  to  questions  submitted  by  Dr, 
Adenauer,  the  president  of  the  Bonn  Assembly.  The  govern¬ 
ment  decided  on  at  Bonn  “will  be  acceptable  to  the  occupying 
powers”  only  if  the  federal  government’s  powers  are  limited 
to  those  expressly  enumerated  in  the  constitution  and  shall 
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Before  the  Assembly  met,  the  Germans  and  the 
occupying  authorities  became  involved  in  what 
appeared  to  be,  on  the  surface,  an  issue  of  seman¬ 
tics  over  the  title  of  the  Assembly.  Actually  the 
issue  went  deeper.  German  insistence  that  the 
gathering  was  to  be  a  “Parliamentary  or  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,”  not  a  “Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,”  that  the  document  to  be  prepared  was  not 
a  “constitution”  but  a  “fundamental  law,”®^  and 
that  its  organization  of  a  government  for  West 
Germany  must  be  only  temporary  was  based  on 
the  German  desire  to  show  need  for  one  future 
constitution  and  government  covering  all  Ger¬ 
many.  Even  popular  ratification  of  the  document, 
desired  by  the  occupying  powers,  was  feared  by 
the  Germans  on  the  ground  that  it  might  detract 
from  the  provisional  aspects  of  government.  The 
Germans  also  thought  that  even  a  seemingly  per¬ 
manent  political  structure  for  Western  Germany, 
if  worked  out  by  the  Germans  themselves,  would 
shift  the  onus  for  the  East-West  split  from  Allied 
to  German  shoulders. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  differences 
grew  among  the  Germans  as  well  as  among  the 
occupying  powers.  For  some  time  the  CDU/CSU 
and  SPD,  each  represented  by  twenty-seven  dele¬ 
gates,®*'  remained  deadlocked  over  a  number  of 
issues.  Each  of  the  parties  had  strong  representa¬ 
tives  who  were  frequently  at  personal  odds  with 
each  other.  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  CDU  right- 
wing  leader  and  former  mayor  of  Cologne,  was 
unanimously  elected  president.  Next  in  prominence 
in  CDU  circles  was  Dr.  Adolf  Siisterhahn,  an  ex¬ 
treme  federalist  and  Minister  of  Justice  of  the 
Rhineland-Palatinate  in  the  French  zone.  Dr. 

not  include  education,  cultural  or  religious  affairs,  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  public  health  or  public  welfare  (except  those  powers 
necessary  for  co-ordination  of  social  security  measures),  a 
bicameral  legislative  system  in  which  one  house  safeguards 
Land  interests;  the  executive  powers,  if  any,  must  be  so  lim¬ 
ited  as  to  rctiuire  a  prompt  legislative  or  judicial  review.  The 
constitution  must  provide  for  an  independent  judiciary  to  re¬ 
view  legislation  and  to  adjudicate  conflicts  between  federal 
and  state  authorities  and  to  protect  civil  rights  and  individual 
freedom,  and  so  forth,  Neu/  York.  Times,  November  27,  28, 
1948. 

85.  The  German  wording  was  “fundamental  law  for  a  pro¬ 
visional  government  of  a  fragment  of  a  state”  (Grundgesetz 
Vorldnfiger  Verjassung  eines  Staatenjragments) .  The  Military 
Governors  accepted  this  name,  provided  the  document  was 
also  to  be  called  a  “Provisional  Constitution.”  Report  of  the 
Military  Governor,  July  1948,  p.  8. 

86.  For  history  of  the  Assembly,  see  Report  of  the  Military 
Governor,  July,  August,  September  1948;  John  Elliott,  “Con¬ 
stitution-Making  at  Bonn,”  Military  Government  Information 
Bidlctin,  No.  145,  October  5,  1948.  The  delegates  were  elected 
by  proportional  representation  of  the  parties  as  shown  by  tlie 
last  Landtag  elections  which  had  been  held  in  1946  and  1947 
and  so  failed  to  represent  the  present  German  political  situa¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  the  strong  BP  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
the  last  elections  and  so  was  unsuccessful  in  securing  repre¬ 
sentation.  Sec  Elliott,  ibid.,  p.  9. 


Carlo  Smid,  next  to  Dr.  Kurt  Schumacher  presum¬ 
ably  the  most  dominating  SPD  figure,  played  an 
important  role  in  the  Assembly,  while  Dr.  Walter 
Menzel,  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia,  was  also  prominent  as  SPD  expert  on 
constitutional  questions.®^  Max  Reimann,  chairman 
of  the  KPD  and  one  of  the  two  Communist  dele¬ 
gates,  was  sentenced  to  three-months  imprison¬ 
ment  during  the  sessions  but  was  released  to  com¬ 
plete  his  duties.  A  Berlin  delegation,  present  with¬ 
out  a  vote  because  of  the  quadrapartite  organization 
of  the  capital,  consisted  of  Paul  Loebe,  former 
Reichstag  president;  Ernst  Reuter,  now  Oberbur- 
germeister  of  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin;  Otto 
Suhr,  Speaker  of  the  Berlin  City  Council;  and 
Jakob  Kaiser,  former  CDU  leader  of  the  Eastern 
zone  who  had  been  removed  from  political  office 
by  the  Soviet  Military  Authorities. 

Although  it  was  originally  hoped  that  the  West 
German  government  would  be  established  in 
March  1949,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  con¬ 
tent  and  relationship  to  the  proposed  Occupation 
Statute  have  become  so  great  among  both  Ger¬ 
mans  and  occupying  powers  that  it  is  now  though: 
the  establishment  of  the  West  German  government 
will  be  greatly  delayed.®® 

The  first  draft  of  the  document  was  completed 
the  latter  part  of  December  1948  and  resembled 
the  Weimar  constitution  in  length  and  content, 
although  containing  some  innovations,  notably  pro¬ 
visions  making  the  Basic  Rights  binding  on  all 
authorities  including  those  of  the  Lander.  Mos: 
important  is  the  specific  authorization  for  the  Ger 
man  federation  to  transfer  sovereign  rights  to  in¬ 
ternational  institutions,  to  join  a  system  of  col¬ 
lective  security  and  to  participate  in  compulsory 
arbitration,  while  actions  taken  to  disturb  the  peace 
among  nations  are  punishable.®^  The  draft  failed  tc 
evoke  enthusiasm  in  any  quarter.  The  drafters 
felt  that  as  a  complement  to  an  Occupation  Statute 
implying  foreign  occupation  of  indefinite  length 
and  as  a  recognition  of  a  divided  Germany,  any 
document  they  drew  up  would  be  unsatisfactory 
Furthermore,  they  deemed  their  accomplishmen: 
an  unhappy  compromise  between  CDU  and  SPD 
views,  although  conceding  too  much  to  the  SPD 
by  giving  strong  legislative  and  financial  powers 
to  the  central  government.^®  To  the  Military  Gov 
ernors  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  its  attempt  to  recon 
cile  divergent  views  on  the  present  and  future 
of  Germany.  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  points 

87.  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

88.  blew  York  Times,  February  18,  March  17,  26,  27,  1945- 

89.  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  December  1948,  p.  i2- 

90.  blew  York  Times,  February  25,  1949. 
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out,’*  however,  if  the  occupying  authorities  and 
Germans  do  not  agree  in  accepting  the  document, 
the  situation  would  be  worse  than  it  is  now.  The 
Russians  would  thus  gain  the  prime  objective  of 
their  peace  offensive  in  division  of  the  former 
Western  Allies  and  in  orientation  of  the  Germans 
toward  the  East  as  the  only  hope  for  a  united 
Germany.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  just  as  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  document  were  completed,  a  Soviet 
drive  was  launched  to  convince  the  Germans  of 
the  West  that  the  East  alone  is  furthering  German 
unity.  First,  a  number  of  East  German  politicians 
were  sent  from  the  Soviet  zone  to  renew  assurances 
to  the  West  of  Russian  willingness  to  help  con¬ 
struct  a  united  Germany.  Next,  the  desire  for 
unity  was  heavily  played  on  by  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  for  “all”  Germany  by  the  Soviet 
zone  People’s  Council  on  March  19,  1949,  the 
date  of  the  announcement  of  the  North  Atlantic 
defense  pact.  The  Council  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  the  economic  and  political 
leaders  of  Western  Germany  to  meet  with  them  in 
Brunswick  on  April  8,  to  plan  for  restoration  of 
German  unity 

Even  after  completion  of  the  basic  Western  law 
or  constitution,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  steps 
remain  to  be  taken.  The  document  even  in  draft 
form  struck  snags  in  demands  made  by  the  three 
powers  for  amendments,  largely  technical,  but 
two  of  great  political  importance:  one  excluding 
West  Berlin  from  the  West  German  government 
despite  the  request  of  the  elected  government  of 
the  Western  sectors  for  inclusion;’^®  and  the  other 
requiring  each  Land  to  evolve  its  own  electoral  sys¬ 
tem.  When  the  draft  manages  to  overcome  the 
hurdles  of  the  occupying  powers,  it  still  will  have 
to  be  ratified  either  by  popular  ballot  or  by  Land 
legislatures  while  the  Western  powers  must  agree 
on  the  Occupation  Statute  at  the  same  time  and 
elections  must  be  held  before  the  trizonal  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  installed.’^  In  the  East  the  path  has 
been  shortened  by  the  simultaneous  announcement 
with  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  an  all-German  people’s  conference  for  rati¬ 
fication. 

the  occupation  statute 

Although  an  Occupation  Statute  to  regulate 
German  relations  with  the  Western  powers  was 
promised  the  Bonn  delegates  before  completion  of 
their  work,  and  was  announced  by  General  Clay 

91-  March  2,  1949. 

92.  Ibid.,  February  26,  March  19,  20,  1949. 

92a.  Ibid.,  February  i,  1949. 

93-  February  20,  1949. 


in  December  1948  as  “virtually  complete,”’'*  by 
March  1949  the  Statute  was  still  held  up  by 
wrangling  among  the  Western  powers.  The  Bonn 
Assembly  felt  it  had  to  proceed  in  the  dark, 
without  clarity  as  to  the  powers  to  be  allowed 
the  new  government  by  the  occupying  author¬ 
ities.  Early  in  December  1948  the  Assembly 
tried  to  clarify  its  work  by  sending  a  delegation 
representing  all  parties  except  the  KPD  to  request 
decision  of  the  occupying  powers  as  to  basic  mat¬ 
ters,  including  the  date  when  the  Germans  might 
expect  the  Occupation  Statute.  The  occupying 
powers  insisted  that  it  was  not  up  to  them  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  pattern  for  the  Germans  who  might 
then  shirk  responsibility  by  blaming  their  decisions 
on  the  occupation.  Perhaps  the  more  important 
reason  for  refusal  to  lay  down  a  pattern  for  the 
(lermans  was  disagreement  between  the  Western 
powers  as  to  what  the  Occupation  Statute  should 
contain.” 

The  fundamental  conflict  between  France  and 
the  two  other  Western  powers  which  has  threaded 
through  all  occupation  history  repeats  itself  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Occupation  Statute.  Although 
all  three  powers  agree  that  Germany  cannot  be 
made  a  peaceful  member  of  the  European  com¬ 
munity  if  its  representatives  are  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  government  of  Germany,  the 
French  understandably  fear  German  national  rep- 
’•esentation  in  any  organization  which  is  to  have 
a  part  in  governing  the  Germans.  France  has 
nevertheless  indicated  a  willingness  to  compromise. 
Originally  opposed  to  permitting  German  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  a  high  court  to  which  differences  in 
Occupation  Statute  interpretation  will  be  referred, 
the  French  have  now  agreed  to  their  inclusion. 
The  French  are  also  willing  to  refer  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  framers  of  the  Bonn  document  the  question 
of  whether  taxation  to  meet  occupation  costs 
should  be  a  central  government  or  Land  matter. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  now  insist  on  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Military  Governors  for  decisions 
after  the  West  German  government  comes  into 
existence,  but  the  British  desire  binding  action  by 
only  a  majority.’*^  The  Americans  have  unfortun¬ 
ately  wished  to  allocate  control  in  accordance  with 
financial  responsibility  and  contribution. 

It  is  reported’^  that  the  three  Western  powers 
have  tied  themselves  in  knots  over  what  had  been 
thought  to  be  differences  of  detail.  When  their 
Foreign  Ministers  meet  in  Washington  the  early 

01.  "Delays  Over  Germany,”  Tbe  Economist,  March  19,  1949. 
9'.  New  Yorf^  Times,  February  20,  26,  March  13,  26,  27,  1949. 

Ibid.,  January  28,  1949. 

07.  Ibid.,  March  27,  1949. 
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part  of  April  1949  they  will  confer  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Germany  and  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangle 
and  hasten  the  solution. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  PEOPLE’s  COUNCIL 

Soviet  Military  Government  has  attempted  to 
represent  itself  as  the  sole  supporter  among  the 
occupying  powers  of  the  unity  of  Germany  which 
is  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  German  people. 
Despite  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
representatives  in  all  attempts  to  agree  on  occupa¬ 
tion  policy  during  sessions  of  the  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers,  the  Allied  Control  Council,  and 
the  Berlin  Komman datura,  Soviet  authorities  have 
repeatedly  pointed  to  the  London  conferences  as 
positive  steps  taken  by  the  Western  powers  to  de¬ 
stroy  four-power  rule  of  Germany.  As  recently  as 
early  March  1949,  Soviet  objections  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  West  German  state  were  reiterated  in  a 
note  re-emphasizing  Soviet  championship  of  Ger¬ 
man  unity. 

The  SED-dominated  People’s  Council  in  Berlin, 
representing  the  larger  SED-controlled  People’s 
Congress,  distributed  a  petition  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified 
German  government.  On  the  basis  of  this  petition, 
the  People’s  Congress  met  in  Berlin  in  November 
1948  to  approve  a  constitution  for  “all”  Germany, 
although  the  people  concerned  recognized  that  in 
practice  it  would  apply  only  to  the  Soviet  zone. 
This  constitution,  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
actually  drafted  by  Soviet  officials  in  Moscow,  was 
adopted  with  slight  modification  by  the  People’s 
Council  on  March  19,  1949^®  and  is  to  be  voted  on 
at  a  referendum.  It  had  been  thought  that  this 
constitution  would  be  promulgated  on  the  eve  of 
adoption  of  the  West  German  government,  but  the 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  Bonn  document  and 
the  Occupation  Statute  changed  this  plan.  The 
establishment  of  the  new  “German  Constitution” 
and  “German  Government”  by  the  People’s  Coun¬ 
cil,  together  with  evidence  of  increased  German 
military  and  armed  police  forces  within  the  Soviet 
zone,  are  possible  indications  that  the  Soviet  au¬ 
thorities  plan  to  follow  the  same  procedure  here  as 
in  North  Korea. 

Persons  escaping  from  the  Soviet  zone  report, 
however,  that  the  Soviet  Military  Government  is 
experiencing  political  as  well  as  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  in  its  zone.  The  German  people  are  said  to  be 
resentful,  occasionally  resisting  Soviet  treatment. 
There  is  evidence  of  discord  among  the  few  Ger¬ 
mans  the  Soviets  have  hitherto  relied  on  to  lead 
the  Communist  movement  in  Germany.  The  suc- 

98.  and  New  York.  Herald  Tribune,  February  i8,  1949. 


cess  of  the  airlift  supplying  Berlin,  located  within 
the  Soviet  zone  but  as  far  as  the  Western  sectors ; 
are  concerned  isolated  from  it,  is  certainly  not 
assisting  the  Soviet  Military  Government  to  com¬ 
mand  obedience  of  the  Germans  or  even  win  their 
friendship. 

CONCLUSION 

The  drama  of  the  struggle  between  the  wartime 
Allies  for  control  over  the  66  million  Germans  is 
being  staged  in  the  political  arena,  with  Berlin, 
against  its  stark  backdrop  of  ruin,  holding  the 
center  of  the  stage.  As  the  Ruhr  is  the  economic 
focus  of  German  interest,  so  Berlin  is  the  political 
focus.  The  Berlin  impasse,  however,  for  all  its 
drama  and  serious  implications  for  war  and  peace, 
is  a  part  of  the  larger  East-West  struggle  for  the 
control  of  all  Europe.  The  policy  of  the  Western 
powers,  particularly  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
is  based  on  an  attempt  to  draw  Western  Germany 
politically  as  well  as  economically  into  the  West¬ 
ern  orbit  and  to  throw  German  weight  against 
any  further  westward  expansion  of  Soviet  power. 
The  policy  of  Moscow  is  based  on  the  desire  to 
make  Germany  a  Communist  state  linked  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet  appeal  to  the  German  de¬ 
sire  for  a  unified  country.  Western  policies  during 
the  last  six  months  proved  to  have  more  attraction 
than  those  of  the  Kremlin.  The  technical  success 
of  the  airlift  has  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
technically-minded  Germans  and  turned  attention 
westward.  Aside  from  the  economic  decline  of  the 
Soviet  zone  resulting  from  pillage  and  removals 
by  the  Soviet  occupation,  and  now  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  counterblockade  by  the  West,  sev¬ 
eral  factors  in  the  political  picture  lessened  Mos¬ 
cow’s  chances  of  success  in  winning  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  return  of  German  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  U.S.S.R.,  many  of  them  in  desperate 
physical  condition;  the  retention  of  others  in  spite 
of  the  expiration  of  the  period  within  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  agreed  to  return  them;  the  cruel 
treatment  of  many  of  the  millions  of  refugees  and 
expellees  during  their  flight  and  expulsion  from 
the  East;  the  continuing  deportation  of  Germans 
from  the  Soviet  zone  to  the  East;  the  political 
split  within  the  Berlin  City  government  resulting 
from  Soviet-inspired  pressures;  the  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Soviet-dominated  SED  over  all  politi¬ 
cal  activity  and  government  posts — all  these  factors 
have  affected  German  thinking  about  the  U.S.S.R- 
adversely.  Soviet  strength  in  the  Eastern  zone,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  be  minimized  nor  its  appeal  to  the 
Germans  discounted.  Its  control  over  police  units 
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I  and  its  political  strength  are  perhaps  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  Moscow’s  often  repeated  assertion 
that  only  the  U.S.S.R.  desires  a  reunited  and  re¬ 
unified  Germany  and  wishes  a  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  for  its  discussions.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  beginning  to  have  a  consciousness  of  na¬ 
tional  life  again,  and  impatient  over  the  continuing 
division  among  the  Western  powers  and  with  a 
German  government  still  remote  in  the  West  but 
announced  in  the  East,  may  now  be  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  Soviet  pronouncements  than  nearly  ten 
months  ago  when  the  airlift  was  new  and  the  hopes 
engendered  by  the  London  conference  still  bright. 

Conflicts  and  lack  of  agreed  political  policies 
among  the  three  Western  powers  have  prevented 
completion  of  the  Occupation  Statute  and  the 
trizonal  merger,  and  conflicts  among  the  Germans 
have  delayed  their  contribution  to  the  completion 
of  the  Bonn  constitution.  It  is  even  hinted  that 
the  French,  understandably  fearing  a  Germany  of 
whatever  kind  and  still  wishing  to  mollify  the 
U.S.S.R.,  are  deliberately  delaying  action  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  German  government  of  the 
West  in  the  hope  of  reassumption  of  quadrapartite 
negotiations  on  all  of  Germany.  The  first  draft  of 
the  Bonn  constitution  for  a  West  German  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  evoke  enthusiasm  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  has  been  greeted  by  a  considerable 
measure  of  disapproval  among  the  occupying  pow¬ 
ers  whose  proposals  for  change  are  as  unacceptable 
to  the  Germans  as  German  counterproposals  are  to 
the  occupying  powers.  Meanwhile,  the  government 
in  the  East  has  already  received  approval. 

Only  if  safeguards  established  in  the  military 
and  economic  fields  are  deemed  adequate  by  the 
occupying  powers  to  prevent  German  aggression 
at  a  future  date  and  if  the  Germans  are  given  a 
reasonably  free  hand  in  the  completion  and  work¬ 
ing  out  of  their  West  German  government  will  it 
last  beyond  the  days  of  the  occupying  powers, 
much  less  ever  extend  to  the  East.  The  world 
needs  to  be  safeguarded  against  a  resurgence  of 
German  aggression,  to  be  sure,  but  the  safeguards 
against  it  must  be  sought  in  the  Military  Security 
Board,  the  International  Ruhr  Authority,  the  ex¬ 
pected  demilitarization  treaty  and  arrangements 
for  collective  security  in  Western  Europe. 


No  form  of  government  alone  can  make  Ger¬ 
many  safe  or  a  contributing  partner  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Insistence  that  any  variation  of  the 
federal  form  of  government  will  be  a  bulwark 
against  rebirth  of  German  aggression  is  based  on 
a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  federalism  in  the  modern 
world.  Even  under  a  federal  structure  so  loose  as 
to  be  merely  a  confederation  of  Lander,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  could  become  a  menace  if  they  emerge  as 
recalcitrant  nationalists,  determined  to  secure  re¬ 
venge  for  the  wrongs  they  feel  they  have  suffered. 

The  great  political  danger  in  Germany  would 
come  in  case  of  disillusionment  with  the  West  and 
alliance  with  the  East.  Although  the  Germans 
have  recently  been  more  disillusioned  with  the  East 
than  the  West,  there  is  danger  that  the  conflicts 
among  the  Western  authorities  and  the  unwilling¬ 
ness,  particularly  of  France,  to  entrust  real  power 
of  government  to  the  Germans  might  turn  their 
faces  east.  The  proposed  constitution  for  the  West 
reserves  control  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  occupying 
authorities,  whereas  the  East  German  constitution 
makes  no  mention  of  the  occupation  and  grants 
exclusive  control  over  foreign  relations  to  the  new 
government.  Only  the  announcement  of  the  North 
Atlantic  defense  pact  has  encouraged  the  Germans 
of  the  West  in  thinking  the  Western  powers  may 
actually  act  together.  They  must  abandon  their  dif¬ 
ferences  without  further  delay  and  unite  in  making 
the  Germans  politically  as  well  as  economically 
conscious  that  they  are  a  part  of  Western  Europe. 
It  is  encouraging  to  learn  from  Anne  O’Hare 
McCormick  in  March  1949  that  the  desire  for  a 
European  Union  is  much  greater  in  Germany  than 
in  any  country  she  has  recently  visited.^  This 
desire  is  far  stronger  than  German  faith  in  the 
Bonn  constitution,  but  shows  that  the  Germans 
are  now  ready  to  join  a  Western  association  if  it 
comes  into  existence  before  too  long.  Unless  West¬ 
ern  conflicts  and  mistakes  prove  too  great  and  too 
long  drawn  out,  the  Germans  will  continue  to  look 
to  the  West  where  they  have  traditionally  belonged 
and  to  which  they  are  a  liability  and  an  asset. 

99.  New  Yorl{  Times,  March  2,  1949. 
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Problems  of  Expellees  ! 

By  Jane  Perry  Clark  Carey  and  Margaret  D.  Hine  fl 


During  1945  and  1946  the  problems  of  hous¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  securing  jobs  in  war-battered 
Germany  were  immeasurably  complicated  by  the 
arrival  of  11,500,000  people  expelled  or  in  flight 
from  the  east.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  were  sent 
to  country  districts  as  the  devastated  cities  could 
not  accommodate  them.  By  1946,  three-quarters 
of  the  whole  German  people  had  come  to  live  in 
towns  and  villages  with  fewer  than  20,000  in¬ 
habitants,  although  before  the  war  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  had  lived  in  such  towns. 

LACK  OF  HOUSING  AND  JOBS 

Total  lack  of  shelter,  however,  meant  that  many 
had  to  be  sent  to  camps.  So  great  was  the  deluge 
of  newcomers  and  so  limited  the  housing  that  as 
late  as  1948  thousands  of  the  original  arrivals 
were  still  living  in  camps,  particularly  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Bavaria.  In  Bavaria  alone,  where'  the 
increase  in  the  arrival  of  political  and  other  refu¬ 
gees  from  the  East  in  1947  and  1948  was  a  com¬ 
plicating  factor,  the  Bavarian  State  Secretary  for 
Refugees  reported  that  by  the  end  of  June  1948  the 
number  qf  persons  in  temporary  housing  had  risen 
to  about  40,000  and  those  in  converted  mass  hous¬ 
ing  to  ^bout  6o|0oo.  In  Schleswig-Holstein  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  even  worse.  Opportunities  for  work 
and  better  food  in  the  cities  have  now  caused  some 
shift  in  population  from  the  country  to  the  urban 
communities,  but  nevertheless,  great  overcrowding 
still  persists  in  country  districts. 

DISCfIRD  OVER  EXPELLEES 

The  newcomers  and  the  native  German  inhabi¬ 
tants  do  not  get  along  well.  Housing,  employment, 
religion  and  custom,  all  play  their  part  in  discord 
between  the  old  and  new  groups.  Local  residents 
complain  bitterly  when  they  have  refugees  and 
expellees  crowded  into  their  homes.  Farmers  who 
have  a  traditional  pattern  of  land  cultivation  re¬ 
sent  having  to  provide  food  and  work  for  per¬ 
sons  with  farming  habits  different  from  their 
own.  Expelled  former  owners  of  great  farms  often 
hate  working  as  farm  hands  for  small  independent 
farmers  whom  they  consider  inferior.  Native 
German  industrialists,  particularly  in  small  enter¬ 
prises,  resent  the  competition  presented  by  indus¬ 
trious  newcomers.  In  jobs  where  licenses  are  neces¬ 
sary,  subterfuges  often  prevent  even  qualified  new¬ 
comers  from  securing  the  necessary  credentials. 

Numerous  refugees,  both  singly  and  in  groups, 
indicate  that  they  are  all  but  united  in  their  hope 
to  return  to  their  former  homes.  Today,  however, 
when  difficulties  have  multiplied  in  Communist- 


dominated  countries,  and  as  forced  laborers  and 
prisoners  of  war  are  released  from  Soviet  work  and 
returned  to  Germany,  the  expellees  have  modified 
their  attitude;  they  still  want  to  return  “home” 
but  not  until,  as  they  hopefully  say,  “the  Com¬ 
munists  leave.” 

The  most  difficult,  yet  one  of  the  most  important  ] 
aspects  of  assimilation,  is  that  of  cultural  Integra-  t 
tion  into  German  communities.  As  the  refugees  : 
and  expellees  are  in  such  a  bitter  frame  of  mind, 
it  is  important  for  all  organizations  concerned  with  f 
their  problems  to  impress  the  need  for  assimilation  , 
on  them  and  on  the  native  German  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  combined  task  of  government  offices, 
churches,  private  organizations,  labor  unions,  and 
individuals. 

Efforts  are  being  made  .to  jmprove  relations  be- 
jj&^ri  the  native  Germans  and  the  newcomers.  In 
^bruary  1947  the  United  States  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  approved  a  draft  law  of  the  Ldnderrat,  con¬ 
cerning  the  reception  and  integration  of  expellees, 
which  was  proposed  as  uniform  legislation  to  be 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  each  hand  separately. 
The  law  provides  for  treatment  of  expellees  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  old  German  residents  in  such 
matters  as  food,  housing  and  employment.  This 
law  is  the  keystone  of  policy  in  the  United  States 
area  of  control — although  its  aims  of  equality  arc 
as  yet  far  from  realized  in  practice. 

The  expellees  are  growing  in  political  as  well 
as  economic  importance.  Although  they  are  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  occupying  powers  to  organize  as 
political  parties,  their  desire  for  such  organization 
is  widespread.  Whether  the  danger  of  organiza-  | 
tion,  with  its  possibilities  for  the  growth  of  irre- 
dentism,  would  be  greater  than  the  feeling  of 
frustration  which  the  prohibition  entails  is  open 
to  question.  Even  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
refugees  and  expellees  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
solidify  their  political  interests  within  the  existing 
political  parties. 

Military  governments  have  viewed  expellee  and 
refugee  problems  as  matters  for  the  Germans  to 
handle.  The  overcrowding  of  many  villages,  towns,  J 
Lander,  and  the  British  and  American  zones  has  j 
been  so  serious  that  recently  plans  have  been  made 
to  move  some  of  the  people  to  the  French  zone, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  Germany  to  have  lost 
population.  Such  moves  are  essential,  for  over¬ 
crowding  and  lack  of  assimilation  are  so  serious  in  ^ 
the  rest  of  Germany  today  that  they  might  easily 
disturb  the  delicate  balance  of  German  politics  and 
have  repercussions  on  the  whole  future  of  Europe. 
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